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Halfway through the printing of the extra July number of Lcm, the copier play- 
ing up, the Editor felt that perhaps Zcy needed a patron. Research established that 
S.Genesius is (one of the) patrons of printing, but which S.Genesius, for there are 
more than one? Hardly S.Genesius the Notary of Arles, martyred for his refusal to 
print a persecutory edict and therefore unlikely to approve the catholic editorial 
policy of LCM. His title surely renders S.Genesius the Comedian more appropriate, 
for whom, as for the others of the name readers are referred to the Acta Sanctorum 
... collecta, digesta, tllustrata a Joane Pinto, Gutlelmo Cupero P.M., Joane Stilt- 
ingo. Augusti tomus quintus, Paris & Rome 1868, pp.119ff.. While performing in a 
scurrilous parody of a death-bed baptism before Diocletian in Rome, he was convert- 
ed by a sudden and miraculous access of grace and suffered almost immediate martyr- 
dom. The Editor understands that the theology of this story is suspect, and is not 
quite sure of its implications for himself and LCM, but it was near enough to the 
25th August that the need was felt, the copier has since functioned perfectly, and 
LCM is grateful for benefits already received and, as readers may (or may not) learn 
from the first issue of the 12th year of publication, the promise of others to come. 

Meantime the last of this, the 11th, carries the Editor's usual wish for 

A HAPPY CHRISTMAS AND A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR TO ALL OUR READERS 
a wish no less sincere but perhaps more heartfelt at the end of a year which has 
been (and by no means only in this country) in many ways worrying and even traumatic 
for Universities in general and to what the Editor persists in calling our discipline 
even if he seem to some a traitor to it by his approval of rationalization and his 
commendation to those colleagues who feel threatened by it of the example of those 
in the 6th verse of the 84th Psalm, ‘who. going through the vale of misery use it as 
a well: and the pools are filled with water'. Thus may they, and Zcm, ‘go from 
strength to strength' (v.7). 

May the Editor be forgiven for once again yielding to his inherited tendency 
to preach in what may appear as remarkably pietistic notes. To counter which appear- 
ance and to introduce the seasonal carol sent him by a subscriber that appears on 
the next page, he supplements it by a clerihew of his own composition, which readers 
may feel is more in his normal vein. 

If we may believe the bard : tt was not hard: to seduce : ZEUS. 
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GOOD KING PRIAM 
(with apologies to Good King Wenceslas) 


Good King Priam once looked out on the feast of Hera 

As the Greeks lay round about with ships as far as Thera, 
When Achilles came in sight sitting in his tent 

Sulking there as well he might, since his heart was rent. 


‘Hector, Paris, stand by me; if thou knowst it telling. 
Yonder Danaan who is he? Where and what. his dwelling?’ 
"Sire, it is Achilles strong, causing such a crisis. 
Agamemnon done him wrong when he took Briseis.' 


‘Bring me shield and bring me sword, bring me armor hither. 
We will beat the Danaan horde, when we meet them thither.’ 
Forth the Trojan army went, fighting with such cunning 
that the Grecian line was rent, a victory most stunning! 


‘Sire', Patroclus was to plead, 'Let me enter battle. 

It's not right that Danaans bleed while we sit and prattle.' 

So Patroclus went to fight but was killed by Hector, ae 
For he lacked Achilles' might in the martial sector. 


The Achilles gulped his pride, stung at last to action. 
Killing Hector in mid-stride, gaining satisfaction. 
Wherefore Trojans in the end you have lost the battle: 

When you slew Achilles' friend, ‘twas your own death-rattle! 


Lyrics by R.S.Williams (Copyright (C) 1986), based on a poem 
by Homer and a rhyme scheme by Anon.. 


ie 


R.G.USSHER(Adelaide): Two notes on Xenophon, Agesilaus: 6.7 and 11.15 
LCM 11.10(Dec.1986), 162 


These two passages were discussed in LCM 11.7(Jul1.1986), 109. The writer there 
finds in 6.7 'a very curious simile' and in 11.15 ‘a curious metaphor', and offers 
in turn two curious explanations. It is hard, in particular, to believe that the ref- 
erence in 6.7 is either flattery or a reference to Artemis Orthia of Sparta. 

. Ouvtetaynevoyv piv ... five Td otodteua ... hotxws &’, Gonep a mapdévoc fh 
ouxppoveotaim TIpoRalvor. 

Is thouxwo here not vox propria describing sa modest gait in contrast to a harlot's? 
It is typical of the latter ooiia Patverv (Anacreon, fr.168 Bergk: cf. the implic- 
ations of cavAcnpumtetv, Aristophanes, V.1173): Medea however (as a modest house- igs 
wife) claims to be de’ tobxou moSdéc (Euripides, Med.217). This connotation of fhobyog 
is supported by Andromache (yAawoong te ovyhy Suu 8’ fovuxov nédoer | mopetyov, Euri- 
pides, fr.654) and in Danaus' admonition to his daughters (Aeschylus, Supp. 197-199): 
cf. (in particular) his similar words later (724-5), GAA’ hovxwe xe xal ceawpoVLO- 
wévoc | ... THivSe wh) duedetv Sean. Agesilaus’ over-all] demeanour may reflect Lycur- 
gan training: for the modesty instilled in young Spartans by Lycurgus see Xenophon, 
Lae.Pol.3.5, al6nueveotépoug &’&v abtobe hytjoaro ual attiv tay év tote Sardioic nop- 
Sévwv, quoted by H.Hailstone in his commentary on the Agesilaus, Cambridge 906, 72. 

2. nalttep én modo TH OTdéaTL Tob Blou dv. 
The metaphor is surely from a ‘'river-mouth' (Herodotus 2.17). A river's estuary is 
where the river ends, So ‘at the outlet of life’, Hailstone p.76, and cf. Herodotus 
4.52, ourcryouo. S& te tépuata & te Tione xual 6 “Yrovig vated “Matdvac, tH 6E Grd 
TobTOU Gmootpéjac éudtepog bée. elouwuw td uéoov. The tépyata are-the potential ‘end- 
ings' of the rivers, which look like combining to form a common estuary but diverge 
and enter the Black Sea separately. otdyo here is thus a synonym for tépyo (mptv & | 
tepua tod Blou nepdon, Sophocles, OT 1530). The metaphor then seems not curious but 
natural and need not (though found here only) be disputed. 


Copyright (C) 1986 R.G.Ussher 
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SIMON GOLDHILL(King's College, Cambridge): Goldhill on molehills 163 
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rudis indigestaque moles OVID 

Texts don't answer back (as Socrates put it), but since John Moles' piece on 
my book Language, Sexuality, Narrative: the Oresteia (hereafter LSWV) is entitled 
a ‘Review Discussion’ (LCM 11. 4[Apr.1986], 55-64), perhaps an author, if not the 
text, may be permitted to make at least a contribution to the debate [and zs so 
by the tndulgence of the Editor, appropriate to the festive season]. Most sensible 
writers would be prepared to let criticisms pass when such a lengthy review con- 
cludes with a claim of his work's importance (64), but lest the rumour that I am 
‘far more disciplined than Zeitlin and far less wild than Henderson' (56) be spread 
further, I would like to take up from Moles' interesting comments two important 
general topics for discussion, for which LCM is the perfect [because most indulgent] 
forum. 

The first topic is the question of character in fifth-century drama. In ZSW, 

I attempted to use the insights of Barthes and others to throw a new light on this 
extensively debated subject, but both Taplin in 7ZS and Moles in ZCM seem to me to 
have misunderstood Barthes and certainly to have misrepresented what I understood 
from him (since one of the positions ascribed to me by M. assumes that I would as- 
sume the inevitability of misreading, why should I worry about the inevitable mis- 
reading of my work? cut verba? as Persius puts it). 

The first point M. makes is that I am 'quite receptive to the general notion 
of character (Taplin in TLS ... seems to me misleading on this point)’. This is 
true. I am quite receptive. I talk in ZSW and elsewhere of ‘hypocrisy’, ‘intention’, 
‘motivation’ and the difference between different characters. The idea of drama 
without character in some sense seems to me extremely hard, if not impossible, to 
conceive. It simply does not follow, however, that if one is receptive to a notion 
of character, one must believe that ‘character’ is a constant, cross-cultural notion 
that need not be questioned. A universal human value or interest; The General Notion. 
It seems to me far more profitable to recognize — with Mrs Easterling, say, in G&R 
24(1977) — that the fifth-century notions of Soc or mdorg or what I will call 'the 
self’ are differently constituted from twentieth-century attitudes to character and 
personality, which are also formed with a specific history and at a specific histor- 
ical juncture. It will not do to read Greek Tragedy with ideas and expectations 
based on the Post-Romantic novel (with an admixture of second-hand Freud), nor, e- 
qually, to ignore the inevitable importance of such material in forming our precon- 
ceptions of the notions of ‘character’. To talk of 'the general notion of character’ 
is to beg the question. Writing about character in a different way from a ‘good old 
character sketch’ (59) with its baggage of unconsidered assumptions about the self 
is not ‘inconsistent’ (except with the aims and methods of Victorian scholarship), 
but rather it is necessary if one wishes to appreciate Greek drama and its differ- 
ence from modern culture. 

Nor does it follow from a belief in the need for a notion of character that 
characters in literary texts or on stage can or must be treated as if they were, 
simply, ‘real people’. A fundamental difficulty, it seems to me, for any psychoana- 
lytic approach to characters in a literary text is their ineradicable difference 
from an individual patient with a subconscious, a history, a family (with subconsci- 
ouses and histories). I discussed this in LSN primarily with regard to Lacan and 
psychological readings of the kommos (LSN 137ff.), a section not mentioned by M.. 
Furthermore, I try to point out (73-4) the difficulties that arise in defining the 
boundaries of personality and the boundaries between personalities in what Gould 
calls 'the world of metaphor’ of the literary text, where, as he writes, one can 
never 'quite detach Klytemnestra from what I have called the play's "world"' (as 
if she were a real person). However much one may need a sense of ‘human intelligib- 
ility' or models of the self or personality to understand a dramatic text, it does 
not follow that the same criteria that we use to evaluate or discuss real human be- 
haviour and real human beings can be used without question for analysing critically 
‘character’ in a text. There are considerable difficulties with the notions of 'per- 
sonality’, ‘identity’, and ‘individuality’ in the discussion of textual characteriz- 
ation (particularly for the 5th century) and a belief in the need for a notion of 
character does not commit one to treat dramatic characters simply as if they were 
real people. 
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These ground-clearing (but important) points lead me to the key quotation of 
Barthes: "From a critical point of view ... it is as wrong to suppress a character 
as it is to take him off the page in order to turn him into a psychological charac- 


ter (endowed with possible motives): the character and the discourse are each other's 


accomplices ...'. M. comments: ‘Two obvious points may be made here: (1) G.'s posi- 
tion is self-contradictory: talk of a stage-figure's "deliberate recognition" and 
"hypocrisy" immediately concedes some degree of motivation; several of G.'s formul- 
ations also involve "psychology" ... (2) Barthes' absolute denial of motivation to 
literary characters just does not stand up' (59). The claims both of my inconsist- 
ency and Barthes' error seem to be based, however, on a particularly perverse, even 
bizarre, reading of Barthes' text. Barthes claims (and I agree) that ‘it is as wrong 
to suppress a character as it is to take him off the page’. That is, he suggests 

two critical errors: one is totally to ignore character; the other is quite to de- 
tach the character from the text. The second strategy is ‘in order to turn him into 
a psychological character (endowed with possible motives)'. This does not mean that 
there can be no motivation expressed, hinted at, or implied for a character in a 
text. Indeed, Barthes' very discussion here is precisely on the question of motiva- 
tion and implied motivation of a literary character — ‘Why does Sarrasine interrupt 
Zambinella?'. Rather, Barthes' text argues that it is wrong to take a character 

off the page in order to treat him as if he were a ‘real person', or, as Barthes 
puts it, as if he had 'a future, an unconscious, a soul’. Barthes is questioning 

on the one hand the possibility of ignoring ‘character' in literary texts, and on 
the other hand the possibility of treating literary characters as full, psycholo- 
gically endowed individuals. 

A further quotation from Barthes will make this clearer (ZSW 166-7): ‘we oc- 
casionally speak of Sarrasine as though he existed, as though he had a future, an 
unconscious, a soul; however, what we are talking about is his figure (an imperson- 
al network of symbols, combined under the proper name "Sarrasine"), not his person 
(a moral freedom endowed with motives and an overdetermination of meanings); we 
are developing connotations, not pursuing investigations; we are not searching for 
the truth of Sarrasine, but for the systematics of a (transitory) site of the text’. 
Such, indeed, I- intended to be my strategy in speaking of Clytemnestra (167), (even 
with the admission that occasionally my speaking of her may be taken to imply that 
she exists — the 'however' follows, however, inevitably). In talking of the traits 
of the figure of Clytemnestra (her power in the manipulation of language etc.), I 
am attempting to understand the connotations of her figure within the discourse of 
the play, to trace the ‘impersonal network of symbols' combined under the proper 
name 'Clytemnestra’', rather than simply treating her as a ‘real person’. As M. him- 
self writes, to talk of hypocrisy for a stage-figure may imply a notion of motiva- 
tion but in no way need ‘entail regarding him/her as a real person’ (60). 

I can, then, trace no ‘obvious’ self-contradiction in my argument here at any 
rate, I have not totally suppressed character. M. and I agree that I am quite re- 
ceptive to a notion of character. But discussion of ‘hypocrisy’, ‘deliberation’, as 
traits of Clytemnestra's figure do not mean that she is being regarded as a charac- 
ter off the page, to be endowed with the motivation and psychology of a real person. 
The distinction between 'figure' and ‘person’ is valuable in allowing us to begin 
to formulate the differences between, say, Clytemnestra and Electra without return- 
ing to the naivety of a ‘good old character sketch' — but it is a distinction that 
M. effaces. 

It would seem that M.'s claim of inconsistency depends simply on (mis)taking 
Barthes' parenthesis ‘(endowed with possible motives)' as implying that there can 
be no possible motivation for any character in a literary text, as if no character 
could ever imply or even say 'I do this because ...'. Indeed, that seems to be the 
error of which M. accuses Barthes in his second ‘obvious’ point — ‘an absolute de- 
nial of motivation to literary characters'. This would, I think, be an odd state- 
ment for Barthes to have made (even from a renowned proponent of Gallic paradox). 
But — to labour the point — Barthes is not denying that critics can refer to or 
discuss the notion of motivation (explicit or implicit) for characters in literary 
texts; but rather he is marking the danger of critics treating characters in the 
text as if they were real people ‘off the page’ (really and absolutely endowed with 
motivations which, if only we could discover them, would give us ‘the truth’ of a 
character). Possible motivations function rather as part of the discourse of the 
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text, part of ‘the alibis of narrative operations’. ‘The character and the discourse 
are each other's accomplices' is the emphasis Barthes requires, but M. ignores. 

A brief example will make the theoretical discussion less forbidding. When Cly- 
temnestra hears the news of Orestes’ death, she reacts with an expression of grief. 
This has worried many critics — how (in)sincere is she? M. repeats the common 
tone of critics' conclusions: 'Some degree of hypocrisy seems to me undeniable’. 
Some degree. But how much? (Cf. Lloyd-Jones 'It is not safe to assume that the e- 
motion Clytemnestra expresses is wholly false' — and further comments LSW 167). 

Is She, in ohter words, at all sad at the death of Orestes? (It is impossible to 
tell what M. feels from his reaction here). My argument in ZSV is that it is impor- 
tant that Clytemnestra's expression may worry a reader/spectator and make him try 
‘to ground the language in referentiality, to judge its truth content’. But it is 
also important that Clytemnestra's speech is juxtaposed to, say, the lying speech 
of Orestes and her own speech of welcome with its unexpected ironic reminders of 
her crimes. I concluded that Clytemnestra's speech, while it challenged the reader 
to judge its truth content, none the less ‘resists by the suggestive juxtaposition 
to such non-referential language and ironic excess the possibility of the certainty 


of the criteria of such judgements' (My (?) emphasis following M.). That is to say, 
her speech raises a question about its truth content which cannot be resolved with 


certainty (as can be seen from critics toying with qualifications like ‘some degree’). 


Such uncertainty about language is important not only to the Oresteta but also to 
the figure of Clytemnestra in particular. And it is because she is a figure and not 
a person that there can be no certain answer to what she is ‘really feeling/thinking' 
— her motivation — at this point. I argue that the fact that we cannot be sure of 
the degree of insincerity in her reaction is in itself neither a critical failure, 
nor the result of Aeschylus’ ‘bad writing', but a relevant contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the disocurse of the Oresteta — and its question about how to eval- 
uate Clytemnestra and the use of language. 

When we see Clytemnestra as figure not as person (‘endowed with motives’), her 
reaction takes its place in the discourse of the play; and it can be seen how the 
critics' doubtful reactions have arisen a) from trying to treat Clytemnestra as a 
person — about’ whose motivation we could be sure if only we could read ever more 
carefully; b) from an unwillingness to accept that Aeschylus’ text, here as else- 
where, blocks the easy passage to meaning (or, rather, to certain meaning) with en- 
jigma and doubt. 

M. writes 'I do not see the force of this argument' and his criticisms cert- 
ainly bear out his blindness. (1) It makes no difference to say ‘some degree of 
hypocrisy seems undeniable’. I did not deny it, but tried to unpack the implicat- 
jons of ‘some degree'. (2) Of course M.'s interpretation does not commit him to 
see Clytemnestra's speech as 'separate from the scene (play, trilogy) of which it 
is a part'. Her hypocrisy must, as I said, be understood in the light of her lies 
elsewhere in the trilogy, as her reaction to the news of her son's death is rele- 
vant to the discourse of parenthood. (3) 'Nor does attributing hypocrisy to a stage- 
figure ... entail regarding him/her as a real person’. Quite. But, that is irrele- 
vant to the claim that a belief that we can arrive at the truth of a character's 
motivations in a literary text does involve in some way treating the character as 
a ‘real person’. 

M., then, has not adequately understood Barthes' argument (I believe), nor 
mine (I feel sure) on character. His ‘obvious' points seem less than self-evident. 
They scarcely justify — though they may demonstrate — his apophthegm that 'Pon- 
tifications ... are no substitute for observation and argument’. His failure to 
analyse properly what he claims to be a self-contradiction undermines much of the 
resultant argument. Where M. seeks to find self-contradiction — the recognition 
of the necessity of a (not the) concept of character in literary texts joined to a 
recognition that literary characters cannot be treated simply as individual, real, 
psychologically endowed people — I see a possible basis for fruitful progress in 
this most complex topic. 

The second general topic is the question of indeterminacy and the final mean- 
ing. One of M.'s most common criticisms is my ‘need' to see indeterminacy both at 
the level of the word and, with regard to the Ewnenides, at the level of the tri- 
logy. M.'s case is argued primarily through examples, and I will look briefly at’ 
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his two key ones below, but first two of his general remarks need some general con- 
sideration. (1) 'Context' (63). I have argued (e.g. in JHS 104[1984]) for a recog- 
nition of the problems of the rhetorical appeal to ‘context’, and for the need for 
a more subtle awareness of the limitations of the concept of context in the deter- 
mination of sense. M.'s remark that ‘in practice, even deconstructionists recognize 
the limitations imposed by context' (63) is at best disingenuous. (2) 'A crude theo- 
retical model which can envisage only two possibilities: simple determinacy and sim- 
ple indeterminacy’ (63). While some readers may ponder on the possibilities of what 
‘almost indeterminate’ or ‘a bit indeterminate' might mean, I will quote B.Johnson: 
‘The “undeterminable" is not opposed to the determinable ... If we could be sure of 
the difference between the determinable and the undeterminable, the undeterminable 
would be comprehended within the determinable. What is undecidable is whether a 
thing is decidable or not'. Much of where M. thinks I go ‘too far' is where I am 
questioning how determinate a meaning should be ascribed to the text at that parti- 
cular point, testing the ‘boundaries of sense' (cf. LSW 4). What limits are to be 
placed to reading is part of the subject of my book, and M.'s appeals to the rheto- 
ric of 'excess', ‘going too far' etc., do not adequately engage with this polemic. 
Where 'many readers ... will want to get off' (58), which for M. seems to be a cri- 
terion of judgement, is in LSV the object of enquiry, not only as to where that 
point is but why, and whether, such values as ‘common-sense’ (58) are sufficient to 
determine the answer to such questions. 

Let me turn to M.'s examples (which will bear out my criticisms in the previ- 
ous paragraph). Unfortunately, the second example depends on a simple error. M. 
Says that I contend at Zwn.989f. that Athene questions ‘with irony and bitterness’. 
In fact I am quoting Verrall's construal of the manuscript reading and seeing whe- 
ther it can be defended against the charges of 'no sense’ (Sidgwick), ‘worse than 
pointless' (Verrall). I go on to discuss Pauw's commonly accepted emendation, and 
the conjecture accepted by Hermann, Sidgwick and Weil, and I note (277 n.64): 'The 
question doa ... is normally read as a question implying the strong answer "Yes"'. 
So, far from ‘insisting’ that ‘Goa is ironic or bitter', I go no further than sug- 
gesting (in a footnote, cf. 152 n.101) that there may be also ‘something of an ir- 
onic tinge to the goddess’ expression’ (277 n.64). 

This does not affect M.'s general point, which is raised interestingly in his 
first example. The text in question is Ewn.952-5, which discusses the clear ends 
for mortals accomplished by the Erinyes — ‘tote pév dovédc, | tote 5’ad Sonotun | 
Blov &uBAundv tapéxovcar, ‘who provide for some songs, for others the eye-dimmed 
life of tears'. Let us agree on the 'common-sense' reading. Some — presumably the 
good — will get songs, i.e. happiness; others — presumably the bad —- misery. But 
I go on to comment how 'we may' — notice 'may' — ‘recall the changing songs of 
woe, songs of marriage, the kommos etc.'. Although song is a common enough express- 
ion for the pleasures of life, in the Oresteia — the context of this expression? — 
‘song' has also been used regularly with regard to the uncertainty of language, how 
man cannot be sure of his fate. I asked if we should recall this. So, too, the ‘dim- 
med life of tears' is easily understandable as the misery of wrongdoers — either 
the 'blindness of sinners', as M. suggests (&tn?), or the life that follows sin and 
its punishment. But the problems of seeing properly throughout the Oresteta have 
characterized man's uncertainty in the world. The imagery of flawed sight has char- 
acterized not merely sinners but each man's ignorance. Both the alternative clear 
ends provided by the Erinyes can suggest, then, the uncertainty of man's position 
in the world. And not only is the reversibility of man's fortune a commonplace in 
the 5th century, but also, and far more importantly, in Athene’s preceding stanza 
(932ff.) she sings of how the person who comes into contact with the Erinyes does 
not know from where the blows of life come: & ye uhv xtpoud Raped toUTw | otm of- 
Sev S8ev Anyal Biotou- | te ydo éx npotéowy dutcodatdé viv | mode thoS’ dyer, 
ovyav. <6’ >drAe8p0¢ | xal uéya quvotvt’ | éxSpaic dpyate duoStver. Man is described 
as languishing in ignorance, suffering for the sins of his forebears, shouting in 
vain. She authorizes continuing human uncertainty. It is in juxtaposition to this 
(context?) also that the ambiguity of the apparently ‘clear ends' provided by the 
Erinyes for mortals seems a significant doubt. In this reading, which is not simply 
opposed to the commonsense reading, the goddess' proclamation of clarity, after her 
statement of man's ignorance, may be thought to reflect both divine knowledge and 
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the doubts which cannot be erased from man's life, especially with regard to the 
pattern of sin and punishment. The ambiguity in these lines is not merely the cri- 
tic's ‘need for indeterminacy' but expressive of a doubt essential to the view of 
man's place in things in the Oresteta. 

The question remaining in my use of such qualifying expressions as ‘may', 
‘can', 'seem', is 'How far does the critic wish to go in these lines?'. If the 
‘commonsense’ reading is to be termed sufficient, by what criteria and with what 
arguments is the boundary of meaning to be determined? Why should it be 'common- 
sense' to suppose that Aeschylus’ Athene is not stating that good people do well 
in life and bad people suffer, rather than suggesting that there is a tension be- 
tween divine clarity of vision with regard to men's lives and men's own ideas of 
their fate — where supposed. ciarity can turn to doubt, and songs of marriage to 
songs of woe? What I have tried to do is to show not that the ‘'commonsense' read- 
ing is simply wrong; but rather to show what needs to be left out or repressed in 
order to assert — as M. does — its absolute rightness. And to ask why and with 
what rhetoric such strategies are effected. Part of the polemic of my book is des- 
igned to question precisely (the assumptions in) such appeals to ‘commonsense’. 

The final question concerns the end of the trilogy and the sense of closure. 

I do not want here to argue (it would take a forbidding number of pages) either 

the general case that literary texts by their very nature are marked by a certain 
openness, or the specific case that the Oresteia itself fails to attain what I 
think M. requires by 'closure'. I would just like to add one qualifying remark to 
M.'s comments, and raise one question. M. claims I am ‘rather inconsistent (like 

‘a bit indeterminate'?) by often coming ‘within a whisker of conceding that the 

end of the trilogy does achieve some kind of resolution’ (62), while going on to 
question the sense of an ending. This is by no means an inconsistence but a delib- 
erate two-stage argument. (1) To treat the evident teleology of the trilogy (cf. 
JHS 104[1984], 169ff.). There are many aspects of imagery, many series of ideas 
that are constituted in such a way as to reach an apparent fulfilment in the pro- 
clamations of civic ideology that close the trilogy. It is significant that this 
trilogy ends with the polis and its rhetoric. On some days, I would even call the 
ending a reconciliation. But (2), this does not mean that Aeschylus' version of 

the glories of the 5th century polis can in its ideological projections totally 
repress its tensions and paradoxes, as if a reconciliation is necessarily and ab- 
solutely a solution. Indeed, there is an extensive critical tradition (of a marx- 
ist, feminist and broadly anthropological nature) which has attempted in different 
ways to outline the continuing tensions in the conclusion of the Oresteia and in 
5th century ideology in general. Where M. claims ‘a solution based on dynamic com- 
promise or tension ... [e.g.] between maleness and femaleness’ (63-4), many critics 
have seen a more conditional ending, which continues to question e.g. the relations 
between the sexes (as if the question of sexual identity/roles could be ‘solved’ — 
does the rest of Greek tragedy suggest that everyone shared M.'s satisfaction that 
Aeschylus found the answer?). The Qeustion can be formulated like this: How does an 
ideology or political discourse deal with a projection of its opposite, its own 
capabilities for dissolution? It is the continuing stimulation of that question in 
part that gives rise to the phenomenon of 5th century Athenian tragedy. 

This is not a letter to the editor. I have not attempted a point by point 're- 
futation of my critics', nor outlined the many places I agree with M. (is it good 
literary criticism or merely banal if no-one disagrees? I wonder how many ways that 
question can be (mis)construed?). M. writes that from LSV a reader ‘will derive 


great benefit and will be forced repeatedly to examine his own preconceptions' (64). 


Thanks. That is in part the aim of ZSV. In writing this article I am hoping to keep 
open, even promote, the sort of discussion, the sort of questioning implied by such 


‘examination’ [for which the Editor will gladly continue to provide space]. The con- 


tinuing existence of Classics as more than a marginal discipline depends in part on 
its ability to develop and progress through intelligent self-appraisal and through 
awareness of the work of other related disciplines (that is pontification and pros- 
elytizing). Our Victorian laurel's aren't worth sitting on. 
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168 W.K.LACEY(Auckland): Cavaleade or circus? Cicero, Philippic 2.58 
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Roman magistrates and prefects appointed by them moved in royal progresses even 
in Italy. Wherever they went they received a formal reception from the local populace. 
In Philtppie 2 this is taken for granted in describing Antony on three occasions, in 
49 B.C. when left in charge of Italy by Caesar when he went to Sapin for the Ilerda 
campaign (58), in 48-7 when sent home by Caesar after his victory at Pharsalus to take 
charge (61f.) and in 44 as consul (105f.). On each occasion he was escorted by comites, 
and presumably lictors and/or soldiers. This paper concerns the first of these, and sug- 
gests that the reading of the scribe of Harleianus 2682 in the British Library, also 
conjectured by Victorius in the Basle edition of 1540 should be adopted as the textus 
receptus. 

Satire and mockery play a large part in Philippic 2; in the scene in 58 Antony ex- 
hibits exactly the same characteristics as Trimalchio at his feast — vulgar ostentat- 
ion and tasteless showmanship (M.R.Payne, diss.Birmingham M.A., for which I am very 
grateful to Professor A.E.Dougias), portrayed in a scene in which everything is topsy 
turvy, the exact opposite of normal, proper behaviour. 

As is characteristic in a Ciceronian sketch, there are three scenes: the first 
two open with a verb, vehebatur ... sequebatur ..., the verbal echo is intentional; in 
the third the echo sequebatur concludes the picture. The first introduces Antony him- 
self as a preposterous character: he is a tribune of the people riding in a war-chariot, 
that is, a defender of the plebs against the magistrates' imperiwn within the city per- 
forming outside the city as a prefect or propraetor holding zmpertium. He is preceded by 
lictors with laurel-wreathed fasces, demonstrating that his imperium was derived from 
an imperator, cf. Cicero, Att.10.4.9 and Shackleton Bailey ad loc.. Amongst the lictors 
(in the place of honour) is an actress exhibited on an open palanquin; everyone knew 
her, the star of the stage, the ex-slave Cytheris, whose name, derived from Cytherea, 
Venus, shows her status as sex-symbol. But as she had been manumitted by Volumnius Eu- 
trapelus, the local digniaries had to welcome her solemnly as Volumnia. Cicero's de- 
scription brings out the satire brilliantly: ‘There rode, in a war-chariot, a tribune 
of the people; in front marched lictors, laurels on their fasces; among them on an open 
palanquin an actress was carried; from the towns the people of the mmicipia, worthy 
folk, obliged to come to meet her, greeted her not by that well-known stage name of 
hers but as "Volumnia"'. 

The next scene is brief, six words only: ‘there followed a carriage with his pimps, 
his escort were filthy fellows' — sequebatur raeda cum lenonibus, comites nequissimt. 
Or so the MSS traditions read, except for n2, the corrector of Vossianus Latinus 02, an 
MS of the 10/11 century; he was plainly dissatisfied with the lack of grammatical coher- 
ence and wrote sequebantur rhedam. This is more satirical, but hardly satisfactory: 1) 
an essedum (in which Antony rode) is not a raeda, which was a different sort of Gaulish 
vehicle; 2) if the passengers in the raeda were pimps, did they ride while Antony's co- 
mites walked? If not, what did they, the comites, ride on or in? Or, if the pimps and 
comttes were the same people, why are they described in two different ways in this pas- 
sage? Moreover, what were the pimps for? To find women in the country towns? Hardly for 
Antony; he had the company and services of Cytheris already. There is no evidence, at 
least from the Oxford Latin Dictionary, that ‘pimps’ is used as a synonym for ‘low fel- 
lows'. 3) The plural sequebantur does not echo the opening vehebatur and the closing se- 
quebatur, though it could be argued that it echoes antecedebant, but it does so less 
effectively. 

The saec XI MS Harleianus 2682 in the British Library reads Zeontbus .in place of 
Lenontbus; presumably either a scribal correction or a conjecture, perhaps by the scribe; 
jt was conjectured by Victorius in the Basle edition of 1540. It seems that Antony later 
owned trained lions, which he exhibited while Caesar was in Alexandria (Plutarch, Ant.9), 
and which, according to Pliny (WH 8.55), he had trained to draw a chariot. Ernesti's ob- 
jection (ed. of 1819), quoted by later editors, that this took place only later, is not 
valid, since in May 49 Cicero (Att.10.13.1) referred jokingly to Antony's lions as if 
they were well-known then. This letter was written after Caesar left for Spain in April, 
leaving Antony in charge of Italy, as he was in the scene in Phtlippic 2.58. It can 
hardly be supposed that the lions' training took no time at all. Even 1-2 years does not 
seem excessive. comites nequissimi can now be seen as satirical too; comites were norm- 
ally invited to add dignity to the presence of a magistrate, but Antony's provoked only 
scorn, or laughter. The satirical picture is now complete: ‘there followed a carriage 
with lions, his escort were men of the vilest sort’. : 

The third colon evokes tears after the laughter, as satire should (so Payne, op.cit.); 
Antony's mother, who ought to have had the place of honour, was cast aside to trail along 
in the rear playing the part of the downtrodden wife to Cytheris as the domineering 
mother-in-law. 

The crazy picture is complete. Everything was topsy turvy; she who should have been 
honoured was banished to the rear, she who should have been kept out of sight was exhib- 
ited in the place of honour, those who should have lent distinction provoked contempt; 
and most un-Roman of all, the inclusion of a menagerie turned this magistrate's progress 
into a travelling circus. 
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The introduction, which contains a brief history of the acquisition of the 
Bacchylides papyrus in 1896 and subsequent Bacchylidean scholarship, is followed 
by nine chapters and an appendix. The author claims that in the opening chapter 
she describes 'the magical power that resided in a group of dancing performers' 
and that in chapter 2 she discusses Ode 17 ‘as an example of Bacchylides' manner 
as he exploited the latent religiosity of his chosen mode’ (this is an admittedly 
vague and unhelpful summary, but after reading these chapters several times I am 
unable to come up with any better explanation of what Burnett is doing in them). 
The third chapter is taken up with her views on the problems that confronted the 
composers of victory songs (e.g. praise could appear as prideful blasphemy in the 
eyes of the gods and could arouse the envious resentment of the victor's community). 
The author then proceeds to give a general survey of the ways in which poets dealt 
with these problems (chapter 4) and to consider how Bacchylides coped with them in 
the particular case of one epinikion, namely number 3 (chapter 5). The following 
chapter is concerned with the manner in which the poet ensured immortality for the 
victor (especially by associating him with an immortal myth) and shaped the chosen 
story and attached it to a victory ode (specifically Bacchylides 13). Burnett next 
treats of the employment in epinikia of unhappy and inauspicious tales (with some 
(‘positive ballast'), as seen in numbers 9 and 11. In the final two chapters the in- 


troduction of the tragic (and tragic irony) into Bacchylides' poetry is illustrated . 


by examination of Odes 18 and 16 (in chapter 8) and poem 5 (in chapter 9). The 
short appendix speculates on the poet's handling of a local legend in Bacchylides 1. 
The text used is the Snel1-Maehler Teubner, and English translations are provided 
for all Greek passages quoted. The emphasis is on general discussion of choral po- 
etry and overall interpretations of individual pieces; aspects such as diction, 
style and narrative skills do not receive much attention, nor do problems of text, 
meaning and reference. Her investigations of the nine poems criticized in any de- 
tail range from-less than two pages in the case of Ode 9 (16 and 18 also receive 
cursory treatment) to nearly six pages in connexion with Bacchylides 17. 

I must say that all of this need not and should not detain the reader of LCM 
for very long. The book does contain some insights (see, for example, the observa- 
tions on pages 142 and 145 about the correspondences between Heracles and Meleager), 
and common sense does raise its head at times, but on the whole Burnett's writing 
could reasonably be described as subjective and undisciplined. (and the author her- 
self virtually admits this on page 4). I accept that others may view as stimulating 
and meaningful theories which I personally view as fanciful and bizarre (e.g. in 
chapter 1 the suggestion that Simonides' lines on Danae and Perseus in the chest 
represent 'a philosophical lesson about the nature of reality’, and the notion that 
the aim of choral lyric was to recreate myth, which is supposedly a source of essen- 
tial. dynamis, and thereby (somehow) capture supernatural energy and reactivate this 
demonic electricity). I also accept that it could be argued that since theories of 
this kind do find a receptive audience, the poetry is being interpreted to suit a 
particular set of cultural values and tastes. But I am afraid that I cannot accept 
propositions which have an obviously defective basis and are presented in a style 
which is frequently unclear and sometimes unintelligible. 
sitions predominate in Burnett's book. 

The translations. of Bacchylides which Burnett offers suggest that she has not 
scrutinized the poems as closely as a literary critic should. She often fails to 
translate words which appear in her Greek text. Often too she contrives to trans- 
late words which do not appear in her Greek text (e.g. in 3.73ff., 75, 77; 5.120ff., 
196; 18.48). At various points the translation can only be described as hopelessly 
incorrect: for instance on page 119 Polypemon becomes Polyphemus; on p.136 vldv 
écdktou’ “Ext6vag is rendered ‘it was Echidna's greedy child'; on page 19 her ver- 
sion of Béacé t’’EptBota yornoSdionua TovSlovog éxyovov is 'and she cried out, for 
she was Eriboea, bronze-armed Pandion's child',; and on page 99 tal t’ én’ evvoet 
Tidow. olneBor BepumaSovtoc, tyxdwv totopee uofpar SiwEimmo. “Apeoc, ov, & moAvGh- 
Awte &vak& notoiv, éyydvenw yetouvto (addressed to the Asopus) produces ‘Surely 
those who dwell by the fair-flowing mouth of the Thermodon, those daughters of Ares 
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skilled with the spear, fond of the spur, have tasted of waters sprung from yours, 
o much-envied lord of the rivers’. I might add that occasionally Burnett shows 
herself unable even to transliterate (see pages 51, 75 and 144). 

With regard to the poem's background too Burnett is at fault. So on page 53 
she states that entrance to the games was restricted to the rich and well-born (i.e. 
aristocrats); on page 15 she claims that the prayer at the end of Bacchylides 17 
positively proves that the piece was a song for Apollo, meant to be danced on Delos; 
and in chapter 5 she seems unaware of the probability that Hieron was 311 when Ode 
3 was composed (see Maehler, Stegeslieder I] p.33). I regret to say that similar 
flaws are also evident in the theorizing which lies behind and colours her evalu- 
ations of the pieces. Here she leaves undefended dubious assumptions and contenti- 
ous assertions in lesser connexions, and I frequently found myself questioning 
Burnett's wider judgements as well. To select just one example, when she addresses 
herself to the problems facing the writers of epinikia it seems to me that she over- 
plays the dangers which she perceives (there was no great difficulty in avoiding or 
counteracting them, as she herself demonstrates in chapter 4), but she almost en- 
tirely neglects a more fundamental consideration — the need to please those who 
commissioned the odes in the first place. 

Upon such shaky foundations are built interpretations of the poetry which 
tend to be incomplete, myopic and distorted. Thus Burnett omits to consider in any 
real detail the parallels between Hieron and Meleager in poem 5 (which make the 
mythical section more relevant and pointed) and the appeal and message for Hieron 
in Ode 3; she maintains that wealth is the one true subject of the latter epinikion 
(which is to ignore other aspects of prosperity, the limitations of the human lot, 
the gods' power and beneficence, poetry and piety, not to mention the athletic vic- 
tory itself); and she classifies number 18 among the tragic pieces although the un- 
happy consequences for Aegeus of Theseus' arrival are kept mainly in the background 
there and Bacchylides puts the emphasis squarely on excitement, wonder, suspense 
and triumph. I must also warn readers that Burnett's appreciations are further un- 
dermined by various methodological weaknesses. Incorrect references are common, and 
so are improbable inferences whereas there is a general paucity of supporting argu- 
mentation. Despite evidence of extensive reading of secondary literature relevant 
scholarship is sometimes passed over (e.g. in connexion with the complex and much 
debated question of the purport of 3.85ff.). Some of the author's observations and 
suggestions are confidently based on what are in fact textual conjectures: see, for 
instance, page 122, where she brings in Theseus’ ivory sword hilt when discussing 
Ode 18, and note that Desrousseaux's éAegavtdwumtov does not even appear in line 48 
of her text. She is also guilty of paying insufficient attention to details in the 
poems which she criticizes, as when on pages 142f. she remarks that in Bacchylides 
5 Meleager speaks solely of ‘Aetolians', only his kinsmen and youthful opponent are 
directly named, and in the sixty lines of his narrative there is just one physical- 
ly active first person verb, i.e. natéxtavov in 128 (but Meleager also speaks of 
‘Curetes' in 126, his opponent's father is named in 145, and by any normal reckon- 
ing woovdues’ in 125 must also qualify as a physically active first person verb). 

Finally, there is Burnett's style, which is opaque, to say the least. Where 
one would expect and wish for clarity one encounters phrases and sentences such as 
‘this ominous peloric hand' (page 91), ‘Choral lyric, on the other hand, saw time 
as a pool in which past events sank aimlessly but never ceased to be. Any agitation 
could bring a fragment of yesterday up from below, and what the dancers did was to 
give this pool of time an artful, ritual stir' (pages 7f.) and 'The mythic male 
action, offering violence, serves as a contrary definition of the actual female 
gesture of offering a gift to a goddess, and so by reverse analogy the mythic pun- 
ishment suggests that the present community will be rewarded for today's reverence 
and praise' (page 11). I don't think that I am particularly obtuse, but I found 
that I had to re-read whole paragraphs, sections and chapters in an attempt to 
make sense out of them, and even then some of them remained more or less incompre- 
hensible to me. 

To conclude by stating what should by now be obvious, in this reviewer's 
opinion The Art of Bacchylides is a-largely unhelpful and unwelcome addition to the 
already formidable bulk of literature’on Greek lyric poetry. 


Copyright (C) 1986 P.Murgatroyd 
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Satyric drama and Cyclops in particular have been extraordinarily well served 
in recent years, in one of those sudden bursts of activity, international but seem- 
ingly uncoordinated, which always cause anxiety about duplication of effort and 
waste of publisher's resources. First came G.Wetzel's comparision of Cyclops with 
Odyssey 9 (Wiesbaden 1965); the D.F.Sutton's The Date of Eurtpides' Cyclops (Ann 
Arbor 1974) and N.C.Hormouziades' Satyrika (Athens 1974); R.G.Ussher's Introduction 
and Commentary with new text (Roma 1978); L.Paganelli's study of historico-political 
echoes in the play (Padova 1979) as a precurson to his critical edition (Bologna 
1981); D.F.Sutton's monograph The Greek Satyr Play (Meisenheim am Glan 1980; cf. 
his Sophocles' Inachus, ibid. 1979); W.Biehl's Teubner edition (Leipzig 1983) just 
anticipated J.Diggle's in Tomus I of his new Oxford Euripides (1984); Seaford's new 
Commentary prints Diggle's text (indeed, they discussed many matters before publi- 
cation) — and now there is Beihl's Kommentar (Heidelberg 1986). There are just the 
monographs, editions and commentaries: more numerous articles or chapters in books 
keep pace with them, some from Seaford himself which he has exploited in his Com- 
mentary (see his Introduction, nn.17, 23, 30, 50, 146). 

Duplication of effort? If so, it will be forgotten and forgiven. Seaford has 
not only digested all this recent work on genre and play most judiciousty, but add- 
ed a great deal of fresh comparative material and analysis, especially from vase- 
and wall-painting and Realten of all kinds. So his new Commentary contains the best 
brief survey of the genre and the most detailed assessment of the individual play 
as poetic text, contemporary document and theatrical piece; and it is all lively 
and suggestive. The Commentary's pedigree is furthermore impressive; in his Preface 
Seaford states that it all began in a doctoral dissertation supervized by the late 
T.C.W.Stinton; the work was variously stimulated and annotated by J.Diggle, R.Kassel, 
H.Lloyd-Jones, M.D.Reeve, P.T.Stevens and G.Thomson. 

The uniqueness of Cyclops involved Seaford in as much reconstruction of the 
satyric genre as in study of the play; they go iliuminatingly hand-in-hand through- 
out the book, but show most obviously in the Introduction, four fifths of which is 
devoted to the genre (A.1-V, pp.1-48), one fifth to Cyclops (B.VI-VIII, pp.48-60). 
In what follows I deliberately give more space in summary and comment to this im- 
portant Introduction, where I judge the significant arguments to be. 

A.I, pp.1-5: satyric drama had begun to lose its specific qualities by the mid 
c.5, Aeschylus being rightly judged by antiquity as its best exponent. Silenos was 
both a separate figure in the dramaturgy and yet was played, at least when only 
two actors were allowed, by a choreut. 

A.II, pp.5-10: satyrs were ambiguous creatures, combining animal crudity and 
frolics with sometimes solemn and mystic wisdom; so they participate in very diff- 
erent festivals, of vigorous celebration as well as calmer ritual. 

A.III, pp.10-33: Seaford offers a most persuasive reconciliation of Aristotle's 
apparent contradiction in Poettes, Ch.4 that tragedy developed éx tod catupinocd 
(1449a20) and that it began in the dithyramb (1449a10-11). Defining td oatuoindy 
as ‘satyr-play-like' on the analogy of Aristotle's own td toayuxdy (‘that quality 
which is appropriate to tragedy', e.g. Rhet.2.1406b8 61d Td cenvdn Gyov val Toayi- 
vév), Seaford sees both satyrs and dithyrambs as elements of Dionysus' early Sta- 
odc; he argues that 'satyrs' very probably performed an early form of dithyramb, 
and that an early stage of tragedy, in its emergence from the Svacd¢ was the di- 
thyramb, satyric or not. Further, Attic ovAnvol, rather than Peloponnesian od&tupoL, 
were the main base for the special réle of satyric drama in the Athenian theatre; 
they were developed by Pratinas, an immigrant from Phleius near Corinth, at the 
end of the c.6, Pratinas perhaps bringing with him the Doric name o&tupo. which 
then naturalized itself (pp.10-16: these arguments stem from two earlier papers 
in Mata 29[1977-8], 81-94, and CQ 311981], 252-275. 

Offering a 'History of Satyric Drama' (pp.16-26), Seaford surveys both the 
changes in the genre itself and those in its relation to tragedy. Earlier plays 
are specifically satyric, rustic and vigorous, with no approximation yet to the 
form of tragedy so evident in Cyclops but absent from earlier c.5 fragments like 
those of Sophocles’ Iehneutae. In Cyclops the original satyric world has ‘yielded 
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ground to the concerns of the contemporary ndaAcc' (p.18). Seaford calls in evid- 
ence especially Euripides fr.282 of the Autolycus, with its polemic against ath- 
letes; he marks the outcome of this secularizing development in the late c.4 Agen 
of Python (which has also licentious elements characteristic of Old Comedy); then 
in the c.3 Sositheus was noticed for his deliberate reversion to archaic styling. 
Lastly, it appears that early satyr-plays belonging to tetralogies were associated 
in theme with the tragedies, while later ones seemingly diverged. 

In a subtly reasoned section of great interest (pp.26-33) Seaford attempts to 
define the function of satyric drama; his view is most easily summarized by citing 
his own words (p.32): 'The key to the problem is in the paradoxical nature of the 
satyrs (A.II above). In the urban dramatic festival this is of particular signific- 
ance: their vulgar hedonism, in which they outdo even the moAttar of Old Comedy, 
derives nevertheless from a source which sets them above the royal personages of 
tragedy. They are Saltuovec, implicitly immortal, the intimate companions of a god, 
and unconcerned with any distinction between human and divine — even to the extent 
of attempting to rape Hera (ARV? 370.13) without, we can be sure, suffering the 
fate of Ixion. In this way the absolute division between tragedy and comedy created 
by the urban festival is transcended by creatures whose performance is still in a 
sense ob moALtLKdv'. So Seaford rejects the traditional view of satyric, which goes 
back to antiquity, that its rOle was to entertain or relax the audience after the 
severity of tragedy. Repeating his insistence that the satyric was an original ele- _ 
ment of the Dionysiac Svacdc, and that its institution in the City Dionysia was 
precisely at the time of intensive and urbanizing democratization, he sees its réle * 
rather as spiritual counterweight to tragedy. 

These two dozen pages (10-33) are splendidly informative and seem likely to 
become authoritative. They complement, and contrast not a little with, the briefer 
survey, more traditional in its stance, by D.F.Sutton in cH#Gz I.346.54. They carry 
conviction in explaining causally — historically — just those paradoxical elem- 
ents of satyrs and satyr-play which Seaford so well analyses in Cyclops — why they 
are both urban and imagined, timeless and contemporary, inconsequential and pro- 
found, tragic and non-tragic. 

A.IV, pp.33-44: the recurrent themes of satyric drama are set out and analysed 
from Cyclops, the fragments and testimonta under six heads: a) captivity, servitude 
and liberation of the satyrs; b) marvellous inventions and creations; c) emergence 
from the Underworld; d) care of divine or heroic infants; e) sex; f) athletics — 
this last as a theme is surprising, but p.39 lists 8 plays in which athletics seem 
to have figured. 

A.V, pp.44-48: a survey of satyric metre and language as expressive of a mood 
different from that of tragedy. There are useful remarks on ethopoeia; the trimet- 
ers of Odysseus throughout, and 'to a large extent Polyphenos' lines in the agon 
(285-346), are virtually indistinguishable in these respects from tragedy’ (p.48, 
cf. 46). This interesting observation bears importantly on Seaford's argument for 
the play's date (B.VI below), and on his claims for the changed function of satyric 
drama in late c.5 Athens (B.VII below, cf. on A.III above). 

B.VI, pp.48-51: a summary of Seaford's arguments in JHS 102(1982), 163-172, for ~ 
dating Cyclops after 411, in particular the applicability to the agon of Odysseus 
and Polyphemos, 285-346 (strictly to the agonistic rhesets of these two), of the 
familiar Euripidean metrical criteria. Seaford is thus strikingly close to Ussher's 
(ed., p.204) tnetative date of 412; he rejects very firmly (p.48 n.146) the dating 
to c.424 on grounds of similarity with Heeuba, against Sutton (Ann Arbor 1974; cf. 
CHG I.349). [Biehl], Kommentar on 295ff., simply cites Duchemin's argument from v. 
297 that the play must date before the Sicilian disaster of 413]. 

B.VII, pp.51-9: beginning with a comparison between Cyclops and Odyssey 9, Sea- 
ford combats the view that Euripides has devitalized Homer; while he remains a 
monster, Polyphemos has been in part sophisticated into an urban man of the c.5 
— paradoxically using this intellectualization to defend cannibalism in his agon 
with Odysseus. Cyclops shares something too with Bacchae in Polyphemos' conversion, 
through wine, to Dionysus, in a kind of initiation. Amid the play's incongruities, 
therefore, Polyphemos is overcome as an enemy of civilization, and Dionysus’ Sia- 
od¢, represented by the satyrs, is triumphantly upheld in the means and fact of - 
their release. The play can bear this interpretation, but its persuasiveness is a 
little imperilled by CyeZops' uniqueness in both content and plot, and in the mere 
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fact of surviving complete. If we had two or three other, most of all other Euripi- 173 


dean, satyr-plays, would we be forced by comparisons to change our view of the 
genre's history? 

B.VIII, pp.59-60: Seaford adopts Zuntz's view-of the relation between mss. L and 
P. The volume reproduces Diggle's text and apparatus, but Seaford has examined for 
himself particularly Triclinius’ alterations in L; his critical notes in the Comm- 
entary rely often on his own collation (I am glad he distinguishes Triclinius' 
third revision from his second, unlike Diggle: see my comment in CR 34[1984], 10). 

The Commentary (pp.91-225) is as ample as the Introduction — on a scale, in- 
deed, which in ratio to the number of verses would have increased Dodds' comment- 
ary on Baechae in this Clarendon series from 183 pages to over 220 and lengthened 
even Bond's on Heracles and Willink's on Orestes. Seaford states in his Preface 
that ‘the places [in the text] in which he disagreed with the editor [Diggle] were 
never very numerous and have been reduced ... by a detailed exchange of views'. In 
fact, he is very thorough in textual discussion, even when he agrees with Diggle's 
solution. He is right against Diggle, I think, at 15, 193-4, 355, 392 (to follow 
395; so 392-3n., but at the end of the very long 395n. Seaford suggests an alter- 
native reading which moves 392 in front of 395), 471 and 707; wrong against Diggle 
at 252, 288 and 555. 

Of his own conjectures: at 60 he admits the difficulty caused by his other- 
wise attractive duwpiSupov, the lack of a finite verb (unless 58-9 are regarded as 
parenthetic; but then 61 Atnotou does not follow well from 57 Aetnetc); at 293 
Diggle accepts his dypac; at 344 his Svapdontog (correct p.170 line 2) is likely: 
the cauldron is ambiguously ‘hard to wear* as ‘armour of bronze' would be in this 
form (armour was a common Homeric host's gift to his guest: 342 Eévia) and ‘hard 
to bear' when its water boils Odysseus’ flesh. With this correction uordc makes a 
pleasing oxymoron; with Scaliger's Stagdpntov, adopted by Diggle, which implies an 
Odysseus dismembered like butcher's meat, the adjacent cymeEet, ‘will surround, 
cloak you', creates a contradiction which can only be defended as black irony. 
Biehl keeps L's Sucpdontov, citing Heath's ‘concoctu difficilem': then wordic makes 
a simpler point; at 355 his Ze6 (misprinted in bold type in the n.) and 356 Adpuy- 
Yog are worth consideration, but not his yvdSeov at 349, where stylistic harmony 
requires a second adjective for uapSlav, preceding uatéoxov, and not a second noun 
which imparts an image incongruous with that verb; at 398-402 and 439-440 Seaford 
offers speculative rewritings; at 674 his conjecture is as plausible as any. 

On grammar, lexis, style and metre the Commentary offers much fresh compara- 
tive material; at the same time Seaford keeps the text always literally before his 
eyes, as one for performance; despite the occasional great length and complexity 
of some notes (e.g. on 213-4, 395, 469-71) the reader is never allowed to forget 
that the play is a dramatic continuum. Some aspects deserve special notice: illu- 
mination of poetic text and stage-movement together from vase-paintings, to which 
reference, helpfully backed by four Plates, is very frequent, as in the Introduc- 
tion (e.g. the nn. on 5-9, 11-17, 37, 153-8, 182-4, 439-40, 543, 545); lucid ex- 
planation of, or reference to, Realien and particularly ritual, often with fasci- 
nating detail, e.g. 205 musical instruments, 244-6 and 46°-71 procedures of sac- 
rifice, 292 topography of Taenarum and 293 of Malea, 661 turning the potter's 
lathe; I was especially struck by the wide-ranging and sympathetic comments on 
allusive meaning and associated inversion of dramatic conventions in the nn. on 
313-5, 332-3, 334-5, 336-40, 336-8 (agon again); in this sequence of notes the 
contrast with e.g. Ussher's and Biehl's commentaries is particularly clear. Intro- 
duction and Commentary are enviably successful in their proper duty of involving 
the user not only in the work of art, but in the process of its interpretation; 
they suggest as much as they inform. 

I have a mild and probably selfish complaint about the index. Although it is 
precautionally sub-titled 'with special reference to satyric drama', I find it dis- 
appointing on matters of language and style, particularly the relation of satyric 
to tragic, since Seaford offers so much excellent detail on just those aspects in 
the Commentary. 

There are a few easily correctible misprints, but note p.170 line 2 (above) 
and 184 line 8 where I think uatlta notated is intended. 

Lastly, my apologies to author and Press, and the Editor, for the tardiness 
of these notes. 
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F.Hinard, SyZZa, Paris, Fayard, 1985. Pp.326, 4 maps, 3 plates, 1 genealogical 
table. Price not stated. ISBN 2-213-01672-0 


The notion, often associated with the name of J,Briscoe, that adequate bio- 
graphies of the leading figures of antiquity cannot be written today has been e- 
nunciated from time to time. In itself the idea is an unlikely one, has not been 
supported by any persuasive arguments, and is, in any case, amply refuted by the 
number of excellent specimens of the genre already in existence. The chief differ- 
ence between the biography of a modern figure and an antique is, of course, one of 
degree, not kind. But, if we do not grasp this point we shall run the risk of not 
understanding the task the biographer has set himself and consequently of failing 
to arrive at a just appreciation of whether he has succeeded in his aims or not. 
Therefore, judging Hinard's new book by the criteria one would apply to any bio- 
graphy ancient or modern — and certainly not by criteria appropriate to other 
branches of history — it is pleasant to be able to record that he has achieved 
a good measure of success. It seems to me that the work is such as will be especi- 
ally useful to those who are being introduced to Sulla for the first time. Hinard's 
aim is the laudable one of rehabilitating his subject. If the man who emerges is, 
at times, a trifle dull and somewhat lacking in glamour, he, nevertheless, wears 
an air of verisimilitude. On the one hand, he is not a saint with a gleaming halo, Dis 
but, on the other, he is no comic book monster either. There are some unfortunate 


.excursions into novelty, but what Hinard presents us with, most of the time, is a 


sober and careful exposition of his subject. 

The work consists of seven chapters throughout which is scattered a fairly 
generous selection of quotations from the original sources in translation — inci- 
dentally that on pp.105-6 comes from Plutarch not Dio. At the end there is a brief 
discussion of our ancient authorities and a selective modern bibliography. And it 
is precisely here, I feel, that the book's greatest weakness lies. These aids do 
not, in my view, make up for the total absence of footnotes. Those who have some 
acquaintance with the subject should have no difficulty (but see below!) in tracing 
Hinard's statements to their source. But it must be far otherwise with those who 
are meeting with Sulla for the first time. This is a pity since, as I have said, 
Hinard's generally uncontroversial treatment will recommend his book to them and 
should be an encouragement to explore the subject further. 

The first chapter (pp.13-40) takes Sulla's story down to the end of the Jug- 
urthine War. Hinard is particularly good here. With great skill he recreates the 
atmosphere of Rome in Sulla's youth and firmly sets the future dictator in his po- 
litical, social and cultural milieu. Now, I doubt if the reviewer has yet been born 
who has been pleased by everything in a book he has been asked to review. So, I 
have to say that, in this otherwise excellent chapter, I find a number of statements 
to quarrel with. For instance, I cannot trace the source of Hinard's statement that 
Sulla's father and Mithridates had had dealings with each other. In contrast, some 
case can be made for regarding Sulla as a good orator, although I personally would 
not accept it. What is especially puzzling, though, is why Hinard seems to doubt 
the good evidence for Sulla's drinking and then proceeds to make of him a member 
of ‘une association baechique', something for which no evidence of any kind exists. 

The treatment of the Jugurthine War raises some problems. Speaking generally, 
one detects a certain vagueness over matters geographical, and it may be remarked 
that this vagueness can be found in the next chapter also, in the discussions of 
the Parthian treaty and the Social War. However, after this it has to be said that 
things get better as a glance at, say, the chapter on the Mithridatic War shows. 
Turning to specifics I note that Hinard believes Sulla saw military service before 
the Jugurthine War. It must, therefore, be pointed out that neither he, nor anybody 
else who holds this view, has ever explained how it may be reconciled with the ex- 
plicit testimony of Sallust (Jug.96) and the silence of our other authorities. Also, 
it seems to me that to describe Sulla's efforts to capture Jugurtha as a kind of 
‘combat singulter' is a literary conceit, not a.statement of historical fact. 

The next two chapters (pp.41-133) provide a workmanlike account of events from 
the Germanic invasions to the end of the Mithridatic War. Here I shall limit myself 
to observations on particular points. For instance, I do not believe that anything 
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other than military considerations led to Sulla's serving under Marius in the Cim- 175 
bric War. The military situation was far too serious to allow for indulgence in 
personal quarrels. There is a famous incident narrated by Diodorus which describes 
how a Latin actor saved himself from lynching at the nads of an Italian mob. The 
context obviously dates it to the beginning of the Social War, but Hinard seems un- 
willing to commit himself as to its location. In my opinion the usual view, that 
the incident took place at Asculum, seems eminently reasonable. Another incident in 
the Social War, the award of a grass crown to Sulla, is connected by Hinard with his 
victory over the Marsi in 90. But Pliny (WH 22.12) clearly assigns it to the Campan- 
ian campaign of the next year. By the same token, Hinard conflates the flame which 
ree interpreted as prophesying Sulla's greatness with that which foretold the Social 
ar. 

_ , When we come to the account of the year 88 we are told unequivocally that Sul- 
picius deposed Pompeius Rufus. To my mind the evidence is altogether too ambiguous 
to permit of such finality. But if there is room for doubt about this deposition, 
there can surely be none about Hinard's further suggestion that Pompeius Strabo had 
a hand in the matter. This theory, for which there is no ancient evidence, is un- 
likely to win many adherents. Undoubtedly Strabo's character had its sinister asp- 
ects, but it seems a bit unfair to saddle him with crimes which he did not commit. 

_ , The next chapter (pp.135-189) deals competently with the Civil War and its pre- 
liminaries. In passing it may be remarked that there would seem to be no reason to 
believe that Valerius Flaccus (son of the consul of 86) was part of a delegation 
Sulla sent to the Senate. 

The chapters on the proscriptions and the dictatorship (pp.190-260) contain 
many good things. For instance, Hinard rightly emphasizes that the common people 
did not suffer in the proscriptions. Sulla spelled it out very clearly whom he in- 
tended to proceed against, and there is no reason to suppose he passed his self- 
imposed limits. By the same token one sometimes reads in the modern literature fac- 
ile statements to the effect that Sulla was hated by friend and foe alike. All the 
indications are otherwise. Most of the Sullans were happy to be winners, welcomed 
the opportunity for revenge, and showed no reluctance in seizing the spoil now pre- 
sented to them. Hinard also has some acute observations on the sons of the proscri- 
bed, and for the Italians this may be supplemented by his useful paper in Les "Bour- 
geotstes" muntctpales italtennes. His evocation of a triumph is as effective as his 
earlier recreation of Sulla’s youth, and it is a pity, perhaps, that he did not es- 
say a little more in this imaginative vein. Unfortunately at least one old warhorse 
raises its head and neighs in these chapters. We are told that under the Sullan con- 
stitution consuls and praetors did not depart for their provinces until after their 
year of office was up. The truth about this was known at least as long ago as Wil- 
lems, and had recently been restated, at some length, by Giovannini. He also traces 
the error back to its source in the work of Hotman in the sixteenth century. I also 
wonder if we need to see in the execution of Marius Gratidianus a sacrifice to the 
Republic when it would appear that it is the shades of Catulus which are being ap- 
peased. The mode of execution need not be significant either. Since Catiline was in 
charge of the operation we might expect something novel. 

For his final chapter (pp.261-294) which deals with Sulla's death and posthu- 
mous reputation Hinard chooses the title ‘Mort et Transfiguration', which is surely 
appropriate for a man who has been the subject of three operas. For me, speaking 
personally, this has been the most interesting chapter in the book. 

I would agree with Hinard that Sulla's character has been distorted and some- 
times blackened. He is surely right to see the process as beginning in the genera- 
tion after Sulla's death, and I would add that it may still be detected in modern 
scholarship to a greater or lesser extent. Two examples may serve to illustrate the 
point. One can see that, in Sulla's career, there were certain elements which make 
it at least understandable why Carcopino might (however mistakenly) attribute mon- 
archical ambitions to him, but one can only ask why on earth Stockton thought he 
resembled Lucky Jim. 

Hinard tackles the problem of distortion head-on. It seems to me, however, 
that, at the same time, something should be said about the comparative obscurity 
which now surrounds Sulla's name. How comes it that a man who left such an indeli- 
ble impression on the age in which he lived should, despite all those operas, be 
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now a half-forgotten figure? Or to put it another way, why is Caesar's name still 
a household word when Sulla's is not? 

As I have said, I believe Hinard's first point to be a valid one. Slander be- 
gan soon after Sulla's death, and chief among those who had cause to revile him 
was Caesar. With the triumph of his party, Caesar's version of history triumphed 
also. I would reject, however, Hinard's second argument. He suggests that Sulla's 
‘jmage' became contaminated with that of Antony. Sulla's proscriptions blended in 
the public mind with those of the triumvirs, and were thus thought of as being 
worse than they really were. But there is surely abundant evidence that they were 
awful, and, in consequence, we are not entitled to have recourse to such a theory 
as this. Nevertheless, Hinard was right to declare that the proscriptions, or rather 
our response to them, are a key element in understanding Sulla. Too often, one feels, 
people have allowed this one episode to colour their whole view of the man. Too 
often it is assumed that the evil manifested here was present throughout all of 
Sulla's career. The ancients knew better. They recognized that this was but one 
incident in Sulla's life, and must be treated as such. In judging Sulla the pro- 
scriptions should be seen in the context of his career as a whole. : 

Sulla's comparative neglect in the scholarly world is readily explicable. 
There has been a natural tendency to concentrate on the last generation of the Re- 
public. Not only is it comparatively well documented, but it also witnessed the 
most momentous and far reaching changes in the Roman world. In consequence the fur- 
ther tendency has been, not to look at Sulla as an outstanding figure in his own 
right, but rather to search for the elements in his career which seem to foreshadow 
the great military barons of the close of the Republic. He has, in effect, become 
a footnote. 

When we talk of the blackening or distortion of Sulla's character and his fall 
into oblivion, a comparison with Augustus is fruitful on two counts. Augustus got 
his bloodletting over with early and then had forty years or so to turn himself 
into the revered elder statesman and man of respect who is still admired today. 
Sulla, unfortunately for himself, crowned his career with a proscription, and, as 
a result, despite all his positive achievements, is often execrated as some kind 
of monster. Agatn those forty years allowed Augustus firmly to establish his pol- 
itical system, while Sulla died just at the moment when his was most vulnerable to 
attack and had the greatest need of his protection. Hence we remember the man who 
succeeded but not the one who failed. 

In the wider world Sulla is virtually unknown simply because, unlike, say, 
Cleopatra, he has never been the subject of a great work of art. It is true that 
one of the operas is by Mozart, but anybody who has ever seen a performance of 
Lueto Cornelio Silla will readily understand what I mean when I say it lacks some 
of the immediate appeal of Don Giovanni. There is, it is true, one good novel about 
Sulla, Peter Green's Sword of Pleasure (far more entertaining, in my view, than the 
widely acclaimed Memoirs of Hadrian), but it has to be admitted that Green has done 
far less for Sulla than Robert Graves did for Claudius. 

Hinard closes his book with a few fascinating pages on Sulla's reputation in 
modern Europe. This concentrates largely on the French speaking world, but it is 
to be hoped that he will widen and deepen his researches in this area. It would be = 
fascinating, for instance, to discover whether any great men, leafing through Plu- 
tarch, found Sulla inspiring of otherwise. Frederick the Great may have been one. 

According to Gervaso's biography of Casanova, the adventurer once asked the king 
for a job. At the interview Frederick bombarded his victim with all sorts of ques- 
tions and 'gli chiese chi fosse il suo eroe preferito e alla risposta: "Attilio 
Regolo", replicd che Silla era superiore'. Unfortunately Casanova's own account 
(Memoirs vol.10, Ch.4, in Trask's translation) of the proceedings has nothing to 
say about this, so one can only ask if there is any other, and better, evidence 
for Frederick's high opinion of Sulla. 

In the course of this review I have felt it necessary to take issue with Hi- 
nard on a number of points. = must also say that his Sulla would not always be 
mine. To take one instance: I would lay greater stress on Sulla's religious faith 
than he does. Nevertheless, this is, in my opinion, a useful book. Those who come 
to it wishing to learn about Sulla will not go away disappointed. 
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